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Editorial 


Tue London and Home Counties Branch is fortunate in having close at hand watering places 
which can house its Autumn or other Conferences conveniently. Hove in fair weather in 
Oétober is a place of considerable charm ; it has many varieties of hotel, from the very expen- 
sive to the modest ; it is used to conferences and the hospitality of the Town Hall is widely 
known. This year’s conference was focused in the main on problems of book-selettion 
which, as one writer truly says, is the main purpose of the librarian because all his possibilities 
hang upon it. The papers read are valuable because they appear to be quite unvarnished 
accounts of the individual pra¢tice of their writers. Of its kind that of Mr. Frank M. Gardner 
is a model and a careful study of it by the library worker who is in atual contact with the public 
might be useful. For his methods the paper must be read; they are a clever up-to-minute 
expansion of those laid down in Brown’s Manua/ with several local checks and variations. 
Their defects are explained most usefully ; there is no examination of actual books before 
purchase and bookshops are not visited, both of which defeéts are due to the absence in Luton 
of well-stocked bookshops; a defeét which many sizeable towns share. We find this remark 
significant: “ The librarian of Luton in 1911 had a book-fund of £280 a year for 30,000 
people. I have nearly £9,000 for 110,000. But the Librarian in 1911 was a better book- 
selector than we are. He had to be, to give a library service at all. Every possible purchase 
had to be looked at, every doubt eliminated.” We deprecate the word “ better”; in 1911 
book-selection was not always well done, but Brown’s methods could be carried out if it was 
thought expedient to do the work as well as it could be done. The modern librarian and 
his employers seem to have determined that the whole of the people shall be served by the 
library ; that books shall be made available hot from the press, with as few exclusions as 
possible. No librarian willingly buys rubbish ; but only in the largest libraries can a completely 
comprehensive se/ection practice be maintained. Few librarians can be quite satisfied to acquire 
their books from lists made by other people although they may use them for suggestions. 
How difficult is the problem Mr. Gardner demonstrates in connexion with books on Bridge ; 
a shelf of apparently authoritative books might possibly contain not one that actually met the 
conditions of to-day. If this could be so in one very smal! subje&t, what might be the condition 
of a colleétion covering, or intended to cover, all subjeéts ? Librarians have to be realists ; 
orthodox methods do not always avail to deal with the cataract of modern books; but 
gradually, by co-operative methods, mechanical aids and an ever-increasing staff devoted to 
this, the principal library job, much more may be done than is now possible. 

The other papers in this Conference were interesting and the preprint of them, edited by 
Mr. F. Higgenbotham under the general title Tse Organization of Book Provision, is as good 
value for a crown as we have seen of late. 

* * * * * * 


We have published willingly in our correspondence page a disclaimer from the Scottish 
Library Association of support for a library school of university standard in Edinburgh. 


Vol. LIL. 617. 
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The short article in our May issue this year was not the pronouncement of any organisation. 
The witch-hunt that appears to be going on for its writer we do not intend to assist. Such a 
question is a perfectly legitimate matter for discussion and the fact that Dr. Savage, whom we 
have no wish to draw into this controversy and had no connexion himself with the article, has 
asserted that one of the needs is such a school in Edinburgh. The S.L.A. speaks with an 
authority that we respect. It does not want a library school because the universities of Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow have not co-operated ; and an authorized school has been substituted in 
the Commercial College at Glasgow. !+ fears, we suppose, competition for the limited number 
of students that would be available, perhaps with reason. Any present student would be well 
advised to go to the existing Glasgow school. The university school is unlikely to come in 
his student years ! We want the Glasgow school to continue and to Stabilize its already useful 
service. But we must insist that a library journal has a right to consider the pros and cons of 
university teaching in librarianship anywhere. Reverting to the witch-hunt, we have been 
concerned to hear that Mr. Bushnell has been accused of the authorship of our article, has 
indeed lost a friendship on this baseless assumption on the part of the “ friend.” The dis- 
tinguished librarian of St Andrews had no part in its inception or writing and, indeed, is 
still as innocent of knowledge of the name of the author as we propose all other people shall 
remain. It is lamentable that a purely academic discussion should be made a personal issue. 


Wandsworth has a new chief librarian in Mr. E. V. Corbett, deputy chief librarian of 
Croydon. This is an important appointment, as Wandsworth is the largest of the London 
Boroughs and in its nine thousand acres covers such places as Tooting, Streatham, Balham, 

lapham, Putney and Wandsworth itself. It has ten libraries serving a population of over 
332,000. It has always been a difficult area as it has no acknowledged administrative centre, 
a lack which most metropolitan areas share, but is probably more apparent here than elsewhere. 
Che new librarian, who has our best wishes, will have all the scope he needs to modernise his 
system and to bring it into closer co-operative relation with other metropoliton library 
systems. He brings experience at Birmingham, at Mitcham as deputy and later acting borough 
librarian, and, also as deputy, at Ealing and at Croydon. Incidentally he is Vice- president of 
the A.A.L. next year and his appointment may mean that the association may have to find 
another person to be president for 1952 


We hope we benefit from the comments of our contemporaries, whether they represent 
the individual younger voices of librarianship or those of the elders. An example is to be 
found in The Library Assistant for O&ober, 1951, in an assessment by Mr. R. C. Benge of 
current library journals; in which all the British ones are gently praised and, as may be 
expected, all found wanting—even the journal in which the assessment occurs. Of THE 
Liprary Wor tp he writes : “ it is difficult to find a policy at all and although naturally The 
Library World is concerned with current events, one deteéts a faint note of weariness.” There 
Letters on Our Affairs,” of which their writers, being independent of 
our Editorial opinion, may deal with without further reference here. To the sentence we have 
ust quoted it would be easy to retort that our policy has always been to reflect the mode and 
mood of the library profession as it currently appears, and, if there is sometimes a faint note of 
weariness, the cause may lie in a lethargy of the movement itself. May, we say, because we do 
not agree with Mr. Benge at all. There is a quite definite programme in our pages ; it is, to 
admit any constructive or reflective utterance of librarians, whatever their age or rank, who 
appear to us to have something to say that is new, or even old, so long as it is said with 
freshness. To pursue some set shibboleth would indeed be gratifying to its devotees ; but 
that would mean a petrifaction of which these pages should not be guilty. 
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is also a note upon 
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Notes On Some Readers in a Reference Library (1) 
By WinttiaAm McGILL. 


AmonG colleétors of books I remember the late Rev. Dr. A. K. McCallum, a noted Gaelic 
scholar whose library of Celtic literature of 3,000 volumes is now housed in the Glasgow 
University. I mentioned the name of Neil Munro, the novelist, in the previous article and I 
remember his bringing an artist, the late Forrest Niven, who drew sketches of the Members of 
the Glasgow Corporation at their meetings—clever little sketches which appeared in the 
Glasgow Evening News. Niven asked to see portraits of Prince Charles Edward as he intended 
to act the part of the Prince ina play. I remember also that Munro played a trick on him during 
the time of the Spanish—-American War. Munro at that time was on the Staff of the Evening 
News and wanted a drawing of a vulture to represent the United States. Niven came to the 
library and in all innocence asked if we had a copy of Braddon’s “ Birds of Prey.” History 


does not record what he said to Munro on his return to the office ! 


We had many clergy, historians and literary men whose application forms I have preserved. 
I remember well the visits of Dr. J. King Hewison, minister of Rothesay, who wrote “ Bute 
in the Olden Time ” 2 volumes, and other works chiefly on historical subjeéts. The Rev. 
Peter Anton, a very tall, heavily built man, who was Parish Minister of Kilsyth and wrote the 
history of his parish, besides being a poet and essayist and contributor to various periodicals. 
He told a joke against himself after preaching in a church near Glasgow. A young man asked 
to see him after the service and Anton thought it might be a question of doétrine or a query 
about something he had said in the sermon and asked him what was troubling him. The 
answer was that he had a bet with a friend and he wanted to know Mr. Anton’s weight! The 
Rev. J. Somerville, Minister of Blackfriars, Glasgow, was a frequent visitor and wrote a book 
commemorating the lives of the men whose statues adorn George Square. Another constant 
reader was the Rev. Dr. Gordon, author of “ Glasghu Facies,”’ “ Guide to Glasgow Cathedral,” 
* Chronicles of Keith,” etc. The Rev. Dr. A. B. Grosart, a clergyman who lived in Dublin, a 
native of Stirling, made a special journey to consult the literature on the poet Robert Fergusson 
whose life he wrote for the ““ Famous Scots ” series and was the editor of many books on 
various subjects. Mr. Cameron Corbett, afterwards 1st Lord Rowallan, was interested in 
Australian subjects and his son is now doing good work as the Chief Scout. D. P. Menzies 
was a nightly visitor for some years when compiling his “ Red and White Book of the Clan 
Menzies ”—he often wore the kilt. William Cramond, Schoolmaster of Cullen, Aberdeen- 
shire, spent a summer’s vacation in consulting all the literature available on his favourite 
subjeét—Aberdeenshire. He was grateful for the “ courtesy and help ” shown to him and 
wrote a letter to Dr. Barrett congratulating him on the excellence of the catalogue—a little 
praise seldom given to librarians. Dr. John Pagan, Bothwell, wrote the “ Antiquities of 
Bothwell,” a likely enough choice as he was long resident there. Thomas Craig Brown, 
author of the “ History of Selkirkshire,” 2 volumes, whose request was, naturally enough, 
“* Deeds relating to Selkirk.” W.C. Maugham, Roseneath, wrote the history of Roseneath 
and was also an authority on Tobias Smollett who was born near there. The Minister of 
Tweedsmuir, the Rev. W. S. Crockett, consulted all the books in the Library on Sir Walter 
Scott and wrote “The Scott Country;”’ “The Scott Originals” and edited the “ Minstrelsy 
of the Merse,” etc. Louis A. Barbé was much interested in Scottish history and published 
biographies of “ Kirkcaldy of Grange,” “ Viscount Dundee ” and a book on the “ Bass Rock 
and its Story.” Dr. James Colville was also interested in Scottish subjeéts and his “ Studies 
in Lowland Scots ” is a learned work on philology. He also wrote an account of the “Glasgow 
Golf Club, 1787-1907.” Thomas Finlayson Henderson who was an authority on Scottish 
subjects was a constant reader, his “ James I and VI” and “ Mary, Queen of Scots ” being 
important works ; his “ Scottish Vernacular Literature ” is a good guide. He assisted W. E. 
Henley in editing the “‘ Centenary Burns.” Campbell Rae Brown was another reader who 
used the Library when in Glasgow. A list of his works occupies two columns in the British 
Museum Catalogue. An Orcadian, William Alexander Clouston, a folklorist, editor of 
“ Arabian Poetry for English Readers ” and a work, entitled, “‘ Popular Tales and Fiétions : 
their Migrations and Transformations,” 2 volumes ; “ The Book of Noodles,” a “ Book of 
Wise Sayings ” which he dedicated to Dr. Barrett, the City Librarian, and a work of some 
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research on the “ History of Hieroglyphic Bibles.” Alexander Lamont, poet, essayist and 
sschoolmaster, was a regular reader. He was usually dressed in semi-clerical garb and always 
addressed the Staff as “ Friend.” He was interested in old Glasgow and wrote many articles 
under the name of the “ Vicar of Deepdale.” Two readers who were interested in musical 
subjects were David Baptie author of “ Musical Scotland ” whose son was an assistant in the 
Library but later adopted a musical career and was an excellent pianist. The other was W. M. 
Miller who compiled a singing book for Glasgow schools. An official on the railway, R. M. F. 
Watson, got most of his material for his book, “* Closeburn, Reminiscent, Historic and 
Traditional ” in the Library. He was a native of that Dumfriesshire village—the home of the 
Kirkpatricks, ancestors of the Empress Eugénie. 

The assistants had to initial the application forms of those readers they served and on 
looking at them I find that I have pleasant recollections of most of them. I remember well the 
late Robert Bain who began as a junior assistant and became City Librarian. He was interested 
in the Highlands of Scotland and published a book on the “ Clans and their Tartans.” His 
Deputy, John Dunlop, is still on aétive service in the Library. John Barr, O.B.E., who is 
now Director of the Public Libraries, Art Gallery and Old Colonists’ Museum at Auckland, 
New Zealand, is one of the outstanding librarians in New Zealand. He is the author of the 
“ City of Auckland, 1840-1920,” the “ Port of Auckland,” etc. His Sub-librarian, Abram 
Cunningham, is an old “ Mitchell ” assistant. D. Niven, O.B.E., Librarian and Secretary of the 
Bulawayo Public Library, Southern Rhodesia, is well-known in South African library circles. 
Franklin T. Barrett, son of Dr. Barrett, was latterly Librarian of Fulham and on his death was 
succeeded by W. S. C. Rae author of a little book on “ Public Library Administration.” Rae 
afterwards héld a good position in a commercial firm in London, he died a few years ago. 
John Forsyth went to Canada and was for a time Librarian of the Assembly Library, Victoria, 
British Columbia, but I do not know if he is still alive. A very pleasant man, who was always 
helpful and kind, was the late Henry Young Simpson, he went to Kilmarnock as Librarian and 
did good work there. He was Chairman of the Strathclyde Librarians’ Club from its foundation 
until his death. I am glad to give this tribute to his memory. Robert Adams, who was 
\ssistant City Librarian, had a wonderful memory for the titles of books and where they were 
shelved. He was the author of a pioneer paper given in 1915 on “ A Commercial Library 
for Glasgow: Why, When and How it should be Established.” He died some years ago. 
Robert Robertson was the first Librarian of the Elder Library, Govan, when it was a separate 
burgh before it was annexed to Glasgow. He stayed on in the Corporation service and has 
now retired. A humorous fellow, George B. Clark, who used to play pranks on the staff when 
a junior assistant left early and entered the publishing business and made his mark in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and London as a publisher’s manager. He is living in retirement in London. 
Evelyn J]. Foot who is now a journalist in London and his brother Ernest, who retired from 
the Library, and is fortunate enough to live in one of the health resorts on the Clyde. Frank 
Dallimore came to us from Wigan but did not stay long and is now retired from the librarian- 
ship at Darlington. Robert Stevenson, an outstanding assistant, went to Croydon under Jast 
but left to enter business in Canada. John Keith who left the Library for the post of Librarian 
of the Glasgow Athenzum and on the inauguration of distrié libraries in Glasgow was made 
the Librarian of the first district library opened at Glasgow and was latterly in charge of the 
Maryhill Library. He is now enjoying his retirement and keeps up his interest in the game of 
bowls. 

Three assistants who achieved success but who left the Library before my day were 
Thomas Mason who was afterwards appointed Librarian of Westminster ; James Duff Brown 
who went to Finsbury and later became the first Borough Librarian of Islington—and David 
Henry Geddie who went to Chelsea and was afterwards Librarian at Grimsby. 

I remember some of the Branch Librarians who did not serve in the Mitchell Library. 
They came from various places in the country—Aston Manor, Oldham, Cardiff, Hull, Wal- 
thamstow, Leytonstone, Lambeth, Belfast (two men), etc. One outstanding man was Edgar 
H. Parsons who came from the Library in Cable Street, Whitechapel, and was Hon. Secretary 
of the Scottish Library Association until his retirement (I think) from the Glasgow Libraries 
He is now enjoying his retirement in a pleasant village near Glasgow. 


(Continued from the May number, Vol. LIIT, pages 258-59) 
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Mrs. Molesworth and her Books 
By RoGer LANCELYN GREEN. 


CHANCE rather than intention has prevented us from knowing much about Mrs. Molesworth, 
author of some of the best books for and about children that our literature can boast. Dying 
as late as 1921, at the age of eighty-two, she lived well into‘the period of negle& which follows 
usually upon a popular writer’s death—into the period, moreover, which was most antagon- 
istic to the particular type of literature in which she excelled. E. Nesbit, generally accepted 
as among the greatest writers for children both by her own age and by ours, gave up writing 
the books in which she excelled because, after 1918, no publisher would consider them nor 
lhe Strand Magazine continue to publish them in the serial form which had introduced nearly 
every one of her famous series of stories to the world from 1900 to 1914. 


Mrs. Molesworth ceased writing in 1911, and when she died ten years later there was no 
demand for a biography, though many of her books continued in print and a few were pro- 
duced in new editions. By the time that interest in her work began to revive all her children 
were dead, her papers lost, scattered or destroyed and all chance of a full-dress biography 
rendered impossible. 

Indeed it is only in the last five years that anything has been written about Mrs. Moles- 
worth—a chapter in my own J e//ers of Ta/es in 1946 and a short section in Marghanita Laski’s 
little volume Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett in 1950. For its critical 
appreciation of Mrs. Molesworth’s earlier stories for younger children, Mrs. Laski’s study 
cannot be bettered ; but unfortunately her otherwise excellent volume is marred by numerous 
errors in the portion relating to Mrs. Molesworth’s life which, since it is likely to become the 
Standard authority, is worth correcting and augmenting. Besides matters of faét such as dates 
and places, Mrs. Laski does not seem to have consulted Mrs. Molesworth’s two autobio- 
graphical essays which supply the information about early reading and storytelling which is 
of such importance in studying the life of one whose great gift to our literature lies in her 
books written for and about children. It is a pity also that Mrs. Laski does not deal with more 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s books, particularly those for slightly older children than Carrots and 
Little Miss Peggy; but there it is legitimate for critics and readers to differ. 

Mary Louisa Stewart, whom the world knows as Mrs. Molesworth, was born on May 
29th, 1839, at Rotterdam, the eldest daughter of Charles Augustus Stewart, a member of the 
firm of Barbour Brothers of Manchester, Merchants and Shippers. Her father was the only 
son of Major-General Stewart of Strath, and her mother was Agnes Janet (the “ A.J.S.” to 
whom Grandmother Dear was dedicated), daughter of John Wilson of Transy, Fife. 

She left Holland when she was two, and after a few years at some sea-port which cannot 
now be identified, her parents settled in Manchester—the fast-growing industrial town which 
figures in many of her stories—which was her home until her marriage in 1861. 

Her earliest recollections were of this unidentified sea-port: the first was of a storm of 
wind which left “ a strange and awe-inspiring impression on me—the realisation of an actual 
power I had not till then known of ; for it lifted me off my feet. I felt that it was something I 
could not resist, though it was formless and invisible. I was terrified, but far more astounded. 
I never forgot it: I shall never forget it.” 

In the next recollection “‘ I am walking along an unevenly paved road ; the large, round 
cobble-stones are trying to my little feet and very slippery. I think they are wet with a coating 
of greenish sea-weed ; and though I cannot recall any consciousness of the sea, I think it must 
have been near, for the strong scent of tar is over all, and in front of me at one side Stands the 
chief feature of the scene—rows and rows of masts stretching up, up, till to my fancy they 
are lost in the clouds .. .” 

Life at Manchester was varied by long visits to grandparents in Scotland—which furnished 
an important literary influence: “ Almost my first recolleétion is of my grandmother—a 
little old lady, gifted in several ways, who nowadays would, very likely, have been a writer 
herself. She seemed to me very old—more like a grea¢ grandmother ; and so she was, for I 
was one of the youngest of a large group of grandchildren. She was very sweet and very 
clever... And at story-telling she was unrivalled. 
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““ We were very fond of her, but just a little afraid of her too. She was so delicate and 
dainty, her hands, | remember, were particularly small, and everything about her was always 
so beautifully neat and precise that we never thought of rushing in to her with untidy hair or 
crumpled pinafores : a visit to the nursery ‘ to be made neat ’ always came before a visit to her. 


“ I can see her now, sitting in her favourite window, looking out on to the lawn of a very 
old country house in Scotland, with my brothers and myself, and later on a little sister, round 
her in a group, while she told us ‘ The Fair One with the Golden Locks ’ or ‘ The Brown Bull 
o’Norowa’, and sometimes stories of herself or of her own children when they were young.” 


From the recollections of the Scottish grandmother came much that is to be found in 
the early stories—Te// me a Story, Carrots, Grandmother Dear and The Tapestry Room, while the 
Grandmother herself appears, lovingly described, in Us : An Old Fashioned Story (1885). 


After the early Scottish days, Manchester seems to have been far more completely the 
children’s home. Possibly the family suffered some temporary reversal of fortunes, and one 
is tempted to read a certain amount of autobiography into The Carvrd Lions and The Story of a 
Year, both told in the first person, both set in a thinly disguised Manchester of a hundred 
years ago—and both outstanding among the most successful of Mrs. Molesworth’s Stories. 
The motif of the girl and her mother left with the miserly great-aunt while the father is abroad 
occurs with great similarity in her first novel, Lover and Husband (1870) and the last full-length 
Story, The Story of a Year (1910), suggesting also that this may be founded on a genuine 
recollection. 


Quite certainly autobiographical, however, is the short tale “‘ The Reel Fairies ” in Te// 
me a Story, in which Mrs. Molesworth appears under her own name, Louisa (the book was 
among those published over the pen-name of “‘ Ennis Graham ”’). Although she had brothers 
and at least one sister, little Louisa was very much the eldest child and would play alone for 
hours in the oddest ways. “‘ What I loved,” she says, “* were the little (dolls), really very small 
ones, of which I could have enough to group them into families or make them aét dramas. 
And if my collection of small dolls ran short, I was never at a loss for other puppets—reels of 
cotton of varying sizes which I borrowed from my mother’s workbox on condition of “ put- 
ting them all back neatly again ”, did admirably. Or shells, of which we happened to have a 
large collection, were charming for this purpose. I almost think I preferred these substitutes 
for dolls, at one time, to the dolls themselves. They allowed, the shells especially, such 
unlimited scope for the imagination, the only advantage of the reels being that I could dress 
them by tying coloured silks or ribbons round them. The shells, I think, gained my greatest 
affection. I have sobbed for hours at the loss or breakage of some special favourite.” 


Just as the games with cotton-reels and shells forms the basis for “*The Reel Fairies ”, so 
the Japanese Cabinet which figures so largely in The Cuckoo Clock was based on an early 
play-thing, a miniature cabinet “ which opened to show unsuspected drawers and recesses 
inside it ’ which lived also in her mother’s drawing-room. 


There is no authenticated record of Louisa’s schooling, nor can we say for certain whether 
the experiences of Geraldine Le Marchant in The Carved Lions represent her own. The Story, 
perhaps the best among all her many volumes, has a vividness about it shared only by the 
similar, though slightly less powerful, The Story of a Year ; it is also, perhaps, significant that 
Mrs. Molesworth’s only two autobiographical essays both appeared in the summer of 1894 
when it is reasonable to suppose that I4e Carved Lions, published in the following year, was 
in process of construction. 

The autobiographical essays deal mainly with Mrs. Molesworth’s literary recollections— 
what books she read as a child and how she herself turned to the writing of children’s stories. 
Her favourite reading, she tells us, was The Fairchild Family, The Twin Sisters, and Ornaments 
Discovered. “* Of these The Fairchild Family was my favourite by far, excepting for the prayers 
and hymns at the end of each chapter. These I was too conscientious to skip, but they were a 
sore trial, till at last I hit upon the plan of reading forward a certain number of them, so that I 
could then go back and enjoy the story straight on for several chapters without the uncon- 
genial break.” This lesson she took well to heart, so that in her own books, whatever moral 
may be implied, there is never any direct preaching to mar the course of her story. She herself 
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as a child suffered from excessive Calvinistic surroundings, and afterwards declared her deter- 
mination “* that no child with whom she was brought in contaét should, if she could prevent 
it, be taught the religion of fear.” And not merely do her books contain no sermons in little, 
but they show a remarkable gift for implying the lesson which is never taught: the Christian 
way of life in its broadest and most generous interpretation is assumed as natural, her children 
turn to God as naturally and unselfconsciously as to their-parents, and—most difficult of all— 
there is seldom indeed any sense of embarassment left with the reader. Even her one book of 
direé religious instruction, Stories for Children in Illustration of the Lord’s Prayer (1897) is handled 
with brilliant restraint. 

Of other authors whom she read as a child. the most uncongenial was Maria Edgeworth 
about whose stories she found “‘ something hard and dry, something wanting which I could 
not define. They were too ‘ sensible’! ” Other novelists she enjoyed more fully, including 
even Richardson and Fanny Burney, but Scott was her greatest love: ‘‘ Between six and ten 
I had read most of the Waverleys. I remember crying because I found Pevri/ of the Peak con- 
fusing, My favourites were of course The Talisman and Ivanhoe.” 

Then came the books which were actually making their first appearance when Louisa 
Stewart was a girl: Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The Wonder Book and “ the one I loved best by 
far’ which was Elizabeth Wetherall’s The Wide, Wide World : “‘ 1 adored it and read it over 
and over again, though never without tears ... Later on, with Miss Sewell’s books, and Still 
more with Miss Yonge’s, a mine of untold treasures Seemed to open before me and from that 
time onwards the ever-increasing rush of fiction for the young makes it difficult to recall 
special impressions. Up to fourteen or fifteen, however, I feel sure that my most perfect felicity 
was found in fairy tales ”’—the first taste of which delight had been given to her by the oral 
tales told by her Scottish grandmother. 

It was during the early years, following on the long holidays at the old country house in 
Scotland, that Louisa began telling stories to her own brothers and sisters. “1 think I re- 
membered the stories more exa¢tly than the others,” she recalled, “‘ and so it came to pass that 
it fell to my share—when the happy summers we spent in the country were over—to repeat 
them again, and by degrees to begin to invent others.’ 

“I do not think,” she says, “ that I ever wrote down any of the innumerable stories I 
made—generally, I think, fairy ones, or with a touch of fairy-tale about them—until I was 
pretty big, (fourteen or there-abouts), though I now and then wrote out little charades for 
acting, or verses for special occasions—birthdays and so on. And the first thing I ever 
published was not original, but a translation. But it was very delightful to see my own words 
in print and from this time I began to send trifling things to magazines—for no pay in those 
days, but just for the pleasure of their appearance.” 

Although some of her childhood was spent in Scotland, and some of her girlhood in 
Switzerland, Louisa Stewart continued to live at Manchester until her marriage, her home, 
Whalley House, Whalley Range although originally in the residential suburbs or even on the 
borders of the country, being less than a mile from the centre of the city, and definitely a 
town house well before she left it. One important compensation for her early life in ““ Smoky- 
town ” was the friendship of the Rev. William Gaskell, husband of the author of Cranford, 
whose house in Plymouth Grove was not many minutes’ walk from Whalley Range. Mr. 
Gaskell took an interest in her early literary attempts, helped her with advice and criticism and 
Stressed the fact that translation was one of the best methods possible towards the formation 
of a good prose Style. 

The early attempts, mainly translations from the French, did not carry Louisa Stewart very 
far at that time, and any idea of taking up writing seriously seems to have been discarded when, 
at the age of eighteen or nineteen, she became engaged to Captain Richard Molesworth of the 
Royal Dragoons, nephew of the Seventh Viscount Molesworth and at that time likely to 
succeed to the title. 

Captain Molesworth’s fiancée presented him with a sword inscribed with his and her 
initials (which is still treasured by her grandson), and he departed for the Crimean War 
whence he returned a Major, with a bullet wound in his head, and married her on July 24th, 
1861. The wedding was performed at Grosvenor Square Church, Manchester, by the Rev. A. 
Monro, the reception took place at Charles Augustus Stewart’s home at Whalley Range, and 
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Major and Mrs. Molesworth took up their abode at Tabley Grange, Nether Tabley, in the 
parish of Rostherne near Knutsford in Cheshire. Some eight years later Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
finally gave up their house in Manchester and came to live near their eldest daughter, first at 
West Hall, and later probably at Westfield Cottage, both in the little old village of High Legh. 

Seven children were born to Major and Mrs. Molesworth: one son, whose name is not 
recorded, but may have been the original Ted in A Christmas Child, died an infant, and one 
daughter at the age of six (in 1874)—Agnes Violet Grace, the “ memory: A.V.G.M.” to 
whom Te// Me a Story was dedicated a year later. Three other daughters, Cecily, Juliet and 
Olive, outlived their mother, and one son, Lionel Charles; whilst the other son, Richard 
Bevil died in early manhood and is remembered by the one short story “ A Ghost of the 
Pampas ” which his mother included in her volume of adult stories Te Wrong Envelope in 1906. 

Juliet appears as the author of a couple of short stories for small children in The Child’s 
Pictorial. Olive, the only one to remain unmarried, lived at home until Mrs. Molesworth’s 
death in 1921: Four Winds Farm“ which we thought of together ” is dedicated to her in 1887, 
and she is said to have helped her mother with many of her stories. It is only reasonable to 
suspect, therefore, that Mrs. Molesworth is partly responsible for The Trio in the Square (1898), 
the one book to appear over Olive’s name. 

After nearly ten years of married life, Mrs. Molesworth turned her attention once more 
to literature and her first book, a novel in three volumes, Lover and Husband, appeared in 1870 
over the pseudonym “ Ennis Graham ”, and was followed by three others of which the last, 
Cecily, was published in 1874. 

These novels created no stir—and did not deserve to: they are good, conscientious 
works of the kind which blossomed for a season in the old lending libraries, and went their 
way into oblivion without being reprinted. 

Mrs. Molesworth wrote two more three-volume novels, Hathercourt Rectory (1878) and 
Miss Bowwerie (1880), after which her novels were mainly written for adolescent girls. She did 
not, however, as Mrs. Laski suggests, cease altogether to write for adults after 1880; to the 
six three-volume novels must be added Marrying and Giving in Marriage (1887), That Girl in Black 
(1889), The Laurel Walk (1898) and The Grim House (1899), besides one or two such doubtful 
cases as The Third Miss St. Quentin (1889) and Leona (1892). 

“IT have often wondered how it was,” wrote Mrs. Molesworth, “ that, when it first 
occurred to me to try my hand at writing, I did not at once choose children’s stories. I knew 
far more about children and child life than about anything else, for till late years I have a/ways 
lived with children, being an ‘ elder one ’ at home to begin with, and always, I think, in sym- 
pathy with little people. Nevertheless, it was not until I had three or four children of my own 
that I began to write for them, and even then, this was owing to the suggestion of a friend with 
a clearer insight than I had myself as to what I could do best. To him I shall be forever 
grateful.” 

“© Better do a small thing we//’ he said, ‘ than a greater thing indifferently,’ when he had 
been criticising one of the novels that were my first launches into literature . . .” 

It is reasonably probable that this friend was J. B. L. Warren, Lord de Tabley, himself 
an unsuccessful novelist (though later a very successful poet) who was the Molesworths’ 
neighbour (and landlord) at Nether Tabley. 

Any reader of one of the early novels will have no difficulty in understanding the “friend’s” 
advice: the two children Sybil and Lotty in Lover and Husband, for example, put every other 
charaéter in the book well into the shade—and they alone stand out vividly as real people. 

So Mrs. Molesworth tried tentatively, using recollections of her own childhood and 
recolleéted stories told by her mother and her grandmother, and produced Te/l Me a Story in 
1875—“‘ and its success,” she records, “‘ though much less than that of Carrots the following 
year, Was so great as quite to surprise me, and made me determine to give to stories for children 
all the time I could then spare for writing.” 

It was about this time that the Molesworths’ marriage broke up and Mrs. Molesworth 
henceforth lived apart from her husband. She left Nether Tabley about 1876 and after two 
years in Edinburgh moved to the continent with her children until the storm should have 
blown over. She visited Germany (which shows its influence in Herr Baby, Christmas Tree Land 
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and The Little Guest), living for a while at Coburg, but most of her exile was spent in France 
where her home was the Maison du Chanoine at Arromanches in Normandy—probably 
the old house described so well in The Tapestry Room (1879) and in The Little Old Portrait 
(1884). She spent some time also in Paris (where A Christmas Child was written in 1880) 
and this was the scene of Two Little Waifs (1883) one of the most successful of her stories for 
small children. 

Mrs. Molesworth had spoken French fluently since childhood, and in 1889 she produced 
a small book in that language called French Life in Letters, a new and novel kind of lesson book. 

She was back in London in June 1886, and it was her home by 1889, when she was living 
at 85 Lexham Gardens. During the next eight years she lived at 9, Sumner Place, and from 
1899 until her death on July 20th, 1921, at 155, Sloane Street, her last resting place being in 
Brompton Cemetery. 

Although Mrs. Laski in her study mentions only ten out of Mrs. Molesworth’s hundred 
and one books, her masterly analysis of the early stories written for small children cannot be 
bettered. It is a mistake, however, to assume that all her later books in this vein are inferior, 
just as it is to relegate her stories for slightly older children to a subsidiary position. 

Mrs. Molesworth, like many another author, suffered in the long run from the tremendous 
popularity of her earlier children’s books. When Carrots and The Cuckoo Clock appeared they 
were rightly hailed as a new and wonderful departure from the average story of the day ; 
moreover, after Mrs. Ewing’s death in 1885, she had no rival in any one of the types of story 
which she was writing, until E. Nesbit introduced the Bastables to the world in 1899. 

As a matter of faét, Mrs. Molesworth’s power and ability increased steadily with practice ; 
only perhaps in her tales of magic is there any falling off from the level of The Cuckoo Clock 
and Four Winds Farm. She did not attempt this genre very often; these two, together with 
The Tapestry Room and Christmas Tree Land complete the list up to 1887 and, apart from short 
fairy tales, she did not attempt it again until The Magic Nuts (1898), followed by The Wood- 
pigeons and Mary in 1901 and The Ruby Ring in 1904 which, in spite of the advance in execution 
which they show, lack something of the lightness and spontaneity of the earlier stories. With 
the fairy tale proper it is very different: odd Stories scattered about her earlier books are 
eclipsed by Am Enchanted Garden (1892), itself left behind by Fairies of Sorts (1908), which is 
once again surpassed by her last book of all, Fasries Afie/d, published in 1911. 

That she could write as good a Story for small children near the end of her career as at 
the beginning is proved by such tales of nursery life as This and That (1899), The Little Guest 
(1907) and The February Boys (1909) which show no less understanding than Carrots or Herr 
Baby and a great deal more grasp of the art of constructing a Story. 

But it is in writing for the slightly older child—the child for whom Mrs. Ewing wrote and 
after her E. Nesbit—that Mrs. Molesworih’s art shows the most noteworthy development. 
This excludes what may be termed her “ novels for girls” which, though infinitely better 
than those of her only contemporary rival, L. T. Meade, seldom rise far above mediocrity. 
Silverthorns (1887), The Red Grange (1891), White Turrets (1896) and Meg Langholme (1897) are 
perhaps the best of these. But their interest now lies in their vivid and convincing pictures of 
the average life of the period—together with the manners and customs of late Victorian girl- 
hood which make of them museum pieces that no modern girl could endure. 

But in her own true vein Mrs. Molesworth is the Jane Austen of the nursery and, on their 
own level The Carved Lions and Nurse Heatherdale’s Story are fit pendants to Pride and Prejudice, 
with Hoodie, Two Little Waifs, Us, The Little Old Portrait, Sheila’s Mystery, The House that Grew, 
Peterkin, Jasper and The Story of a Year little if any lower in the scale. 

Her excellence lies in the delicate insight into child character which is revealed both in 
the little people of her dramas and in the shaping and development of the dramas themselves. 
Few writers indeed have understood children as Mrs. Molesworth does and fewer still have 
produced such a profusion of plots all so suitable, so perennially important to the mind and 
emotions of the child who reads them in the first place and in the second place to the adult 
who was once a child and has not wholly put away the memory of childish things. The all 
absorbing interest in the adventures of Us, the moving poignancy of Geraldine’s experiences 
in The Carved Lions, to take two of the best examples, remain vividly in my memory from a 
time when I was seven or eight ; the recollections of other readers that date back to a like age 
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testify to a similar effect produced by others of Mrs. Molesworth’s books—showing that 
certainly for those of us who were children between the Wars, she had not lost her charm and 
appeal ; and children of today, though all too few of them are given the chance of reading 
her books, cannot have changed much in the essential things of childhood. 

But, unlike many other writers of her kind, Mrs. Molesworth can claim adult readers as 
well. Brilliant pictures of the nursery life of our grandparents are vitalised and made eternally 
absorbing by the swift, delicate touch of the essential and the timeless both in child charaéter 
and in the problems of child life. Where a book for adolescent girls, such as Neighbours, falls 
like dead wood onto the scrap-heap of out-worn conventions, the simple clash of characters 
in Nurse Heatherdale’s Story is as vital now as when it was written—just as are Geraldine’s 
troubles at boarding-school in The Carved Lions, or the iribulations of Fulvia and her mother 
when reduced to temporary poverty in The Story of the Year, or the situation in any of the two 
dozen or so which are the lasting legacy of Mrs. Molesworth’s great achievement. 


The Library of the Freshwater Biological Association 
By Joan E. Rostnson, B.Sc. (Librarian). 


In September, 1950, the new laboratory of the Freshwater Biological Association was opened 
at The Ferry House on the west shore of Windermere. The Association, which was formerly 
at Wray Castle, carries out research in all branches of freshwater biology. 

The library is made up of about 12,000 books and reprints, and 1,800 volumes of scientific 
periodicals. Books and reprints are kept quite separate from periodicals. The books and 
reprints are catalogued by authors, and there is also a shelf catalogue. The shelves are roughly 
classified under the following headings: botany, general hydrobiology, geology, physics 
and chemistry, fish and invertebrate—each group having its distinguishing letter. Each main 
group is subdivided again by shelves. The botany section is subdivided into classes of plants, 
and these are further divided into families, so that each family has its own file. Reprints are 
kept in open-ended boxes, the usual size of which is 11 ins. by 7} ins., but there are also larger 
boxes for outsize reprints. These boxes may be too tall to fit their appropriate shelves, and 
so the two lower shelves of each bookcase are deeper and further apart than the upper shelves. 
In the front of each box is a card bearing a list of all the papers in the box. Books are available 
only for the staff of the Association, and visitors to the laboratory. 

There is a large collection of scientific periodicals, which, like the books and reprints, 
has been built up partly by exchange and gifts. It consists of past and current journals, and 
reports of research stations, natural history societies, river and fishery boards and government 
departments. British and foreign journals of scientific societies take up the whole of the west 
wall and are separated as far as possible into similar subjects, but as the majority of the journals 
contain papers on several different biological subjects, it is not possible to put them into clear 
groups. Running breadthwise across the room are two bookcases 3 ft. 8 ins. high, each side 
of which takes two tiers of filing boxes. One of these bookcases contains Nafure and the 
proceedings and transactions of British natural history societies. The other contains most of 
the journals received from foreign institutions and governments, grouped under their countries, 
and also reports of fishery boards, river boards, research institutions and British and Common- 
wealth governments. f 

Current periodicals and new reprints are laid out on top of these two bookcases and left 
for some weeks before being filed. In the bay window is a chart chest with shallow drawers, 
in which maps can be laid flat. 

Accession to the library is by various means. An annual grant is used to buy new and 
second-hand books, and also current British and foreign journals. Certain current periodicals 
are given regularly by members of the Association, and others are received by exchange. 
Reprints are kept of all scientific papers written by members of the staff or on work done in 
the laboratory, and these are sent out to other institutions and individuals in exchange for their 
papers and journals. The permanent exchange list includes about 300 institutions in 50 
different countries. Valuable additions have also been made to the library by scientists who 
have given or bequeathed their own collections of books. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
* OBSOLETE AT THIRTY ” 

was a phrase uttered in jest by the late Dr. E. A. Baker. It was entirely risible as he was not 
contemplating a particular person but a state of mind which he thought might develop in 
librarians with the I-couldn’t-care-less type of mind. You will recall, too, the super-sensitive 
generation in which younger librarians fulminated against the flabby brains and saurian hides 
of those, in the forties then of their years, who dominated libraries, or were imagined to do so. 
From the viewpoint of today all this now seems very good fun, and the critics of those days 
are now in, or beyond their own unromantic forties. We and they are none the worse for 
the early sallies ; indeed, I believe we are the better. But there is a whimsical feeling of regret 
that such jubilant youth drops its ardours in a decade or two. It is intriguing to find a certain 
resurrection of the spirit lately. Witness the binge of R. E. Benge in the Library Assistant ; 
who certainly does not mean to be obsolete : 

* Those amiable gentlemen, perhaps too aptly named Callimachus and Eratosthenes, 
deal admirably with our present discontents, but their urbane musings are deliberately 
tinged with Myself when Young and their hearts, if not in the Garden of Proserpine, 
must surely rest in the desert strip of old Omar himself.” 

As Wilfred Pickles remarks, “ Isn’t that nice ?” The literary references are a bit mixed ; 
the strip, for example, was not a desert one but of herbage between the desert and the sown ; 
but that is by the way. The reference to you, Callimachus, however, gives me pain. He 
means that you, who did more for learning than all the Alexandrians and laid the foundations 
on which all library economy Still rests, no longer are capable of understanding the stupendous 
advances of the hour. This is sad but should not perturb you. The young have a healthy 
desire to get rid of the generation that brought them up. Time will be revenged upon them 
in turn. I often wish this were not so; that we could go on to ever new worlds of service 
and methods without the eternal retrogression which seems to be a law of life. Take another 
simple example. There was 

Open ACCESS 
in many libraries long before Alfred Cotgreave invented his most efficient, but diabolically 
anti-reader, indicator. Bishopsgate Institute had it, and in the most modern form without 
wickets ; and, when a stocktaking occurred, 5,000 volumes, or thereabouts, were missing ; 
or, as a one-time Librarian of the Royal Library of the Hague remarked, had “ changed their 
place of abode.” That was the Cotgreave rallying example; and even the L.A. recommended 
the indicator as suitable for public libraries. At that early time the L.A. was not a predominantly 
public library organization and I suppose it did not particularly matter to it what were the 
means of changing books in these places where “ the illiterate was dispensed to the illiterate 
by the illiterate.” Nowadays we have, in many cases, thrown away the safeguarded open 
access system (which means wickets) and have returned to the Bishopsgate method. Why ? 
Because it was rather a trouble to work them; indeed I have seen wickets tied back, so that 
they were perpetually open, in order to save “ unnecessary exertion ” on the part of the staff. 
I admit, too, that I have seen readers actually step over a locked wicket and so get to the 
shelves, and that without evoking any protest from the staff. The wickets, being so incon- 
venient to the staff, were better abolished. It was part of modern philosophy that, if a discipline 
caused us personal trouble, it should be abolished. And, now, how many books are lost by 
the non-wicket system? Hundreds were lost yearly when the wicket was there; they must 
be thousands now. In any case the librarian of a large library system tells me that he has 
re-introduced wickets with a quite rigid control of them in order to stem the spate of losses. 
The idea that there should be no check between the reader and the shelves is surely obsolete. 
Chaos has come again in many places because of its application. Discipline is a need of the 
hour in libraries as in life. It is kind of Mr. Benge to admit that we deal admirably with 
present discontents. That is one of our aims, but we do more; we are men who welcome 
any new process, personal or mechanical, that will make libraries serve readers better; we 
were amongst the first to recognize the micro-film and micro-card, modern mechanical card- 
sorting and recording systems, the value of the modular system of building, stock control, 
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service to the individual reader, fluorescent lighting ; and micro-film charging, accessioning 
and even registration of readers. These amongst many things, especially the need for inten- 
sive Study of reference methods and the use in libraries of radio, and ordinary telephone of 
both exterior and internal brands. 

Are Tueset Tuincs So New ? 

But modern methods do not spring original and complete straight from the brain of some 
library Zeus ; they rest upon experience. “‘ Myself when young ” need not be a nostalgic 
desire for the return of a golden age of library economy. You and I know there was never 
such a golden age. Possibly there was what corresponds to a silver age—the years between 
the wars when we in public libraries had been released to a modest extent from the suffocating 
constriction of the penny rate limit and were able to do the foundation work (of course on 
much earlier foundations) on which library service is now based. It is only the librarian who 
knows the history and practical working of the older methods who can understand why they 
exist or succeed or fail. 

TRIAL AND ERROR 

Most library experience shows a continuous set of individual experiments most of which 
peter out and are abandoned. A few are modified and persist. While the experiment is in 
progress its inventor is often vocal about it and to heighten its importance denigrates all 
traditional methods. All this is natural and necessary. What would enhance the value of the 
efforts would be a candid account of why the abandoned ones failed. You and I have known 
librarians of almost incredible fertility in ideas, who ran temporary enthusiasms with well- 
nigh atomic energy—until a new one occurred to them. This had a rather devastating effeét, 
for the staff, infected with the enthusiasm, also pursued them, often to find themselves left 
behind while the chief was off on the new chase. This has sometimes meant libraries full of 
incomplete schemes, most of them ineffective because of that. Such librarians have a need to 
know the past. 

NostALGIA, INDEED !— 

I do not accept the often-expressed view that the library itself does not greatly interest 
my younger colleague half so much as the length of hours he must work and the size of his 
pay-packet. Let us look back, Callimachus, for a moment. Some of us worked because the 
alternative was unemployment without unemployment pay. There were scores of applicants 
for every library post; hundreds for a reasonable chiefship. I have worked as many as 53 
hours a week ; that may explain why so great a care for hours worked exists in the present. 
As for the pay-packet, it was so small that our greatest care was how we were to live. No 
junior could without his parents’ support. If this was the Garden of Proserpine, Mr. Benge, 
your ideas and mine of its charm must be a little at variance. 

Wat, THEN, 1s WRONG ? 

I suggest the modern haste which wants to win the laurel without the dust and the heat. 
What does a recent President of the A.A.L. mean when he writes : “ It [the modern fashion 
of avoiding and decrying stocktaking] springs from an attitude of mind which is prepared to 
reject any method of administration which appears to be difficult, or requires care rather than 
flair or intuition, which latter quality seems to be the stock in trade of many younger librar- 
ians’? Surely he means that. But I hope it is not universal. Even in the Dark Ages of which 
I have just written, there were lovers of books amongst us ; there were always books ; and 
there were readers who would discuss them with us. Surely this kept men in libraries who in 
the outside world could have earned many times their meagre stipend. I sometimes like to 
think you and I are of the breed. There are always, in every generation men who place the 
work before the reward, for whom indeed the work itself is the reward. 

Now I have written it, I do not much like this letter. Its general theme is Stale. But 
now and then we really must assert the few truths that remain. I certainly have no quarrel 
with Mr. Benge or with such men as the obviously somewhat careless reviewer of Rangan- 
than’s book whose work appears soon after his. They mean well and their youth is something 
we envy. Vale ! 

ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, Tur Liprary Wor wp. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enssr, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


\rguments for and against the recruitment 
of graduates into the public library service 
have been seen once more in the correspond- 
ence columns of the L.A.R. It is evident that 
there is little opposition to graduates taking up 
librarianship as a career. The cleavage of 
opinion occurs in the placing in the staff hier- 
archy of graduates. Should the possession of 
a degree favour the initial starting point on the 
promotion ladder and should it exempt its 
holder from undergoing elementary practical 
experience ? 


It may be thought that there is competition 
enough already in the profession, but, if public 
librarianship is to give an ever increasing 
higher and more comprehensive bibliographi- 
cal service to the public the demand for more 
widely educated personnel seems an obvious 
necessity. 


What do YOU think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


Extension activity programmes have been 
as numerous as reading lists recently. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, the former are much 
superior in appearance and produétion to the 
latter. 


CLYDEBANK’S Syllabus of public lectures 
1951-52 is outstandingly good in all respeéts. 
This brochure, on art paper has dignity, 
fine illustrations, essential information, handy 
size and is a credit to librarianship. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 





BATTERSEA’S Lectures, 1951-52. <A fold- 
over pamphlet, in four colours, well set out 
and introduced. 

DERBYSHIRE’S New Books, October, 1951, 
and Science and Technology. All up to the usual 
high standard. 

EASTBOURNE’S New Books, October, 1951. 
A fold-over in brown on pale yellow. The 
introduétion is reaily readable. 


FULHAM’S The Book Marker, Autumn, 
1951. A fold-over in blue on white. 





NOTTINGHAMSHIRE’S New Books. 
Autumn, 1951. A brochure with an attractive 
cover and worthy to be set beside the publica- 
tions of the adjoining county noted above. 


READING’S There’s something going on at the 
Junior Library. A children’s aétivities’ pro- 
gramme. 


ROCHDALE’S Public Lectures, 1951-52. A 
pocket-sized brochure, in mottled blue-grey 
cover. 


SHEFFIELD’S Handwork. A hand book 
for school and home. The entries are spoilt by 
location symbols, e.g. (C A BH H b P T U 
W W h) that one may be forgiven for thinking 
the guide is written in a foreign language. 


SHOREDITCH’S Book News, October, 1951. 
A clearly produced booklet with all relevant 
news and something for all ages and tastes. 


WAKEFIELD’S New Books, October, 1951. 
A post-card in violet on white containing much 
—but not too much—in very little space. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries) 


EASTBOURNE.—Borough Librarian, K. C. Har- 
rison, M.B.E., F.L.A. Population (est), 
57,080. Rate, 3.6d. Income from Rate, 
£13,941. Total Stock, 73,093. Additions, 
8,630. Withdrawals, 6,573. Total Issues, 
618,640. Tickets, 40,505. Branches, 3. 

In the year under review the Libraries were used 
more than ever before. The Central Library, Still 
housed in temporary premises, issued more books than 
in any year at the pre-war building. The Branch 
Libraries also experienced a remarkably busy year in 
spite of having to operate, like the Central, in congested 
and inadequate quarters. The Old Town Branch was 
transferred to another temporary home, and has had a 
new lease of life. The urgent need for a new Central 
building and some permanent branches is clearly 
evident, and strongly Stressed in this Report. Book 
circulation showed an increase of 41,355 when com- 
pared with the previous year. There was less aétivity 
in the Central Reference Library, but all the home- 
reading departments recorded increased use. 
Giascow.—City Librarian, Andrew B. Pater- 

son. Population, 1,089,555. Rate, 4.26d. 
Income from Rate, £215,657. Total Stock, 
1,224,897. Additions, 56,313. With- 
drawals, 42,962. Total Issues, 4,550,442. 
Branches 31. 
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Five years ago a scheme of development of the 
library system was approved but so far only one new 
library has been provided, and that in temporary 
premises. The extension of the Mitchell Library is now 
proceeding slowly, but the reorganisation of the Junior 
Libraries was completed during the year. Total book 
circulation, which reached well over 44 millions, was an 
increase of nearly 50,000 over the previous year. Home- 
reading issues were 120,396 more, but there was a big 
drop in the number of consultations made in the 
Reference Libraries. The Commercial Library, and 
Library of Patents is to be transferred to more com- 
modious premises in the Royal Exchange as soon as 
they are adapted for the purpose, and the whole of the 
Stock of this Library has been checked and brought 
up to date. Responsibility for the provision of books in 
H.M. Prisons has been undertaken by the Libraries 
Committee. The Report contains some photographs 
of the original, and the re-modelled Junior Libraries. 


Henvon.—Chief Librarian, James E. Walker, 


F.L.A. Population (est.), 155,690. Rate, 
6.11d. Income from Rate, £49,847. Total 
Stock, 200, 263. Additions, 25,891. With- 
drawals, 15,550. Total Issues, 1,562,164. 


Tickets, 133,775. 


Libraries 2. 


Branches, 5. Travelling 


The 21st anniversary of the foundation of the 
library service was celebrated in the year being reviewed. 
It was a most successful year for all departments and 
activities. The 14 million mark was easily passed in 
book circulation, which amounted to 107,582 more than 
in the previous year. All classes of literature were in 
greater demand. The opening hours of the Edgware 
Library have been extended, and it is now treated as a 
separate library and not as a Travelling Library centre 
as before. A huge increase in issues is reported from 
here, and a temporary building is in the course of 
erection. A new venture during the year was the pro- 
vision of Linguaphone languages courses, so far with 
much success. The Gramophone Library is rapidly 
gaining in Stock and popularity, 64,358 records being 
issued during the past year. An exhibition illustrating 
«““ Hendon Old and New ”’ attracted some 4,000 visitors. 


Hornsty.—Borough Librarian, W. B. Stevenson, 


F.L.A. Population (est.), 98,670. Rate, 
7.063d. Income from Rate, £30,003. Total 
Stock, 123,632. Additions, 15,440. With- 
drawals, 12,849. Total Issues, 968,878. 
Tickets, 60,587. Branches, 3. 1 Travelling 
Library.” 


rhere was a noticeable increase in the borrowing 
of all types of non-fictional works, more than compensa- 
ting for the decline reported last year. Total home- 
reading issues amounted to 43,919 above the figures for 
the year previous. Recorded use made of the Reference 
Libraries was on par with last year’s figures. There was 
a good increase reported in the use of the Junior 
Libraries. Schemes for the interchange of reader's 
tickets between neighbouring boroughs have been 
successfully launched. The service to old people and 
invalids has been continued with the help of the W.V.S., 
much to the delight and appreciation of those unable to 
visit the libraries. A Children’s Book FeStival was 


arranged, and visited by over 2,000 children. 








Ipswicu.—Chief Librarian, Miss D. M. White, 


B.A., F.L.A. Population, 104,788. Rate, 
6.6d. Income from Rate, £16,944. Total 
Stock, 134,049. Additions, 6,626. With- 
drawals, 5,074. Total Issues, 799,411. 


Tickets, 72,358. Branches, 5. 

\ year of progress and notable achievement is here 
under review. Book circulation is again on the up- 
ward trend, after the big fall recorded in last year's 
Report. There were several thousands more consulta- 
tions made in the Reference Library than for many 
years, while issues in the children’s library were the 
highest for five years. The Rosehill Branch Library 
recorded its second highest ever issue total. In an effort 
to relieve the cramped conditions of the Central Li- 
brary, four surface air raid shelters have been adapted as 
extra book stores. A Borough and County Archivist 
has been appointed to serve both Authorities. The 
W.V.S. are warmly thanked for their work in delivering 
books to those folk who find it impossible to come to the 
Libraries themselves. 

SHREWsBURY—Borough Librarian and Curator, 
John L. Hobbs, F.R.Hist.S., F.L.A. Popu- 
lation (est.), 45,820. Income from Rate, 
£9,534. Total Stock, 38,548. Additions, 
6,601. Withdrawals, 6,074. Total Issues, 
433,345. Borrowers, 8,692. 

Greater activity than ever before is reported of the 
year here reviewed. Total issues are the highest ever 
recorded, and were 53,173 more than in the previous 
year. Particularly gratifying features were the large 
increase in the demand for works of non-fiction in the 
Lending Library, and the substantial increase in 
children’s reading as evidenced in the issues from the 
Junior Library. Increased use is also reported from the 
Reference Library and Local Colleétions, and the library 
maintained in H.M. Prison. More new books were 
added to Stock than ever before in a single year. 


Round the Library World 


Nores AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 

The fate of the City and University Library 
of Breslau makes grim reading in the current 
issue of Nachrichten fiir Wissenschaftliche Biblio- 
theken. "The Library was commandeered by 
the military authorities during the war, and 
for greater safety as many of the books as 
possible were transferred to the nearby 
Annenkirche. From dawn till dusk between 
200 and 300 people toiled daily passing the 
books from hand to hand until about 300,000 
volumes had been transferred. But the labour 
was wasted: on May 11th and 12th, 1945, the 
Annenkirche went up in flames, while all that 
remained of Breslau State and University 
Library after the bombing was a gigantic heap 
of ashes—the contours of the books still 
recognizable. 
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The University of Lund continues to issue 
its annual bibliography (Lunds Universitets 
Bibliografi). The issue for 1949-50 has reached 
us recently and shows great and commendable 
activity on the part of the staff of the University. 


At the University of Melbourne the Uni- 
versity and Class Libraries are organized on the 
system of Central and Branch Libraries, with, 
in some cases at least, a full-time “Branch” 
Librarian in charge of a Class Library. The 
Library Committee considers that, in view of 
their direct value to University work and re- 
search, certain posts on the Library Staff 
should be equated with Lectureships, but at the 
date of publication of the Annual Report for 
1950 no decision on that recommendation had 
been reached by the Council. Satisfactory 
progress in building the new Library extension 
is reported, but it becomes more and more 
apparent that the extension will provide only 
very temporary relief to the Library. Accom- 
modation for readers, to be increased from 
350 to 450 seats, will still be far short of the 
minimum required, and Staff working space 
and amenities, although improved, will still 
be far from ideal. The Committee has there- 
fore submitted a request for a new Library 
building worthy of the University. 


The latest Annual Report of the Library 
Committee of the University of London, for 
1950, records that the revision of the catalogue 
of the Goldsmiths’ Library in preparation for 
its amalgamation with the general catalogue 
has been Started and about a fifth of the cards 
have so far been checked. In future the Report 
of the Library Committee of the University of 
London Library will be produced for the 
academic year, /.e. from August 1st to July 31st. 
The next report will, therefore, be for the 
nineteen month period from January 1st, 1951, 
to July 31st, 1952. 


A new series of publications is being issued 
by the University of California School of 
Librarianship under the general title: “‘Pub- 
lications in Librarianship”. The first volume 
to appear is The Use of the Subject Catalog in the 
University of California Library. It is written 


by Mr. L. C. Merritt and priced at 35c. The 
series will include the results of research carried 
out by the University libtary staff too specialized 
for books or too long for publication in 
periodicals. 


Differences of practice in different Univer- 
sities Still make it impossible to use the 
“Libraries” table in the University Grants 
Committee’s Returns for comparative purposes. 
In the latest Returns, for example, for 1949-50, 
under the heading “Sundries”, Birmingham is 
shown as having spent £895, Liverpool £550, 
London nothing, Manchester £8,457, Edin- 
burgh £2,026, Glasgow £803, St. Andrews 
£1,060. Manifestly these figures are worthless 
for comparison. 


Oétober 4th was officially proclaimed by 
governors and mayors throughout the United 
States as National Library Day, in celebration 
of the 75th anniversary of the founding of the 
American Library Association. 


Mr. F. J. Cox, who succeeded Sir Hagberg 
Wright as Librarian of the London Library, 
recently entered upon his 70th year of work in 
that Library. Numerous famous, and not so 
famous, people attended the party given in his 
honour. Mr. Cox was only in his 17th year 
when he began work at the London Library, 
and is now 85. THe Lisrary Wor tp adds its 
congratulations to the many he has received. 


When Cambridge University Library was 
completed in 1934, it was estimated that the 
space provided for the storage of books would 
meet all requirements for about 50 years. It has 
since become apparent that this estimate was 
seriously astray, and that the life of the Library 
will be little over half what had been antici- 
pated. Further space for books is, in faét, 
urgently required now. In a Report dated 
June 6th, 1951, the Library Syndicate laid 
down lines for an extension of the Library 
and this Report was published in the “Cam- 
bridge University Reporter”, Oétober 10th, 
1951, with an outline plan showing the general 
lines of the proposed extension. If the Uni- 
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versity approves an extension on these lines 
the Library Syndicate will recommend that it 
be authorized, in consultation with the Build- 
ings Syndicate, to obtain plans and estimates. 

Conversation books used by Beethoven 
when he was deaf have disappeared from the 
Prussian State Library in East Berlin. Much of 
the handwriting in the books is that of his 
friends, who themselves recorded their answers 
to his questions. Only 20 of the 138 books 
had been published. It is reported that Dr. 
Joachim Riebow, Director of the Music Seétion 
of the Library, is missing from his home. 


\ “* Library-on-Wheels ”—the first book- 
mobile in the history of Brooklyn—will begin its 
scheduled run on Monday (Oétober 15th) it was 
announced recently by Francis R. St. John, 
Chief Librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library. 
This mobile unit, operating under Library 
Extension Service, will enable both children 
and adults to enjoy free library service in those 
areas of Brooklyn not now served by regular 
branch libraries. The entire resources of the 
Brooklyn Public Library system will be avail- 
able to borrowers at the Library-on-Wheels 
through inter-branch loans. 


Built to the Library’s specifications by the 
Gerstenslager Company of Wooster, Ohio, 
on a GMC chassis, the big blue and white ten 
and a half ton vehicle (approximately the size 
of a moving-van) is equipped with the most 
modern safety devices. Sides, floor and ceiling 
are insulated and a special generator provides 
power for heating, lighting and the built-in 
photo-charging machine. The photo-charging 
equipment records the borrower’s name, 
address and book titles mechanically and greatly 
speeds the process of getting the books back 
in circulation when they are returned. 


The book collection of 2,500 volumes is 
carried on shelves pitched at a 15 degree angle 
to prevent books from falling when the vehicle 
is in motion. Fluorescent lighting, polished 
natural wood and light colours make the 
interior bright and sparkling. Borrowers will 
enter through the rear door to return books, 
select books which are then charged at the 
front desk, and exit through the front door. 


The Library-on-Wheels will carry a staff of 
six, with Miss Merriam Gould as Librarian in 
charge. It will make 19 regular stops each 
week, 


| 
| 





Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE 
Bai.ey (Sydney D.,) Ed. Parliamentary Govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth : a Symposium. 
Hansard Society. 9s. Od. net. 

A capital, well-packed, and succiné little book 
by several well-known publicists on the various forms 
the parliaments of the Commonwealth take and their 
working. Foreword by Com. Stephen King-Hall and 
a useful introduction by Prof. Alexander Porady of 
Toronto University. 

Benson (S. Vere) Spotting British Birds. 
Col. frontis. Illus. Warne. 17s. 6d. net. 


Another competent popular book by the author of 
“The Observer’s Book of British Birds’’, which in the 
main is direéted to the familiar birds of garden and 
countryside, although rarer species are given some 
first-hand notes. Suitable for readers of all ages. 


Birkett (Sir Norman) The Use and Abuse of 


Reading. Cambridge University Press, 
2s. 6d. net. 
The eighth Annual Leéture of the N.B.L. Most 


librarians “have already read this fascinating piece of 

literature. 

Braums (Caryl) A Seat at the Ballet. Illus. 
Evans Bros. 12s. 6d. net. 

An attractive volume on the arts that are 
synthesised in ballet and accounts of fine performances, 
well-illustrated, and popular in style, but appealing to 
the habitué as well as to the beginner. The author is, 
of course, a well-known writer on the subjeé. 
BrENAN (Gerald) The Literature of the 

Spanish People. From Roman times to the 
present day. Cambridge University Press. 
40s. Od. net. 

\ scholarly and at the same time most readable 
survey, personal and persuasive in its method and 
interesting to all who love letters, even those who are 
not yet Students of Spanish. It is well-documented. 


GERNSHEIM (Helmut) Masterpieces of Victorian 
Photography. Illus. Phaidon Press. 25s. Od. 
net. 

The portrait and other Studies made by Mrs. 
Cameron, Lewis Carroll and other Viétorians, have 
not been collected before representatively ; and Mr. 
Gernsheim, himself a distinguished photographer, has 
given us a most acceptable quarto which gathers 75 
of all kinds, with biographical and descriptive notes. 
\ foreword is by C. H. Gibbs-Smith, Keeper of the 
Vi&toria and Albert Museum. 

Houtme (Rathbone) and Frosr (Kathleen), 
Eds. Decorative Art, 1951-2. IIllus., some 
col. Studio Year Book. 30s. Od. net. 


A beautifully-produced illustrated work, covering 
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the whole range of decorative art for the year briefly 
and critically, beginning with American architeéture 
and presenting examples from London, Argentina, 
Tokyo, Vienna and other countries, and dealing further 
with textiles, wallpapers, lighting, glass, ceramics and 


so on 


LANGDON-Daviss (B. N.) The Praétice of 


Bookselling ; With some opinions on its 
Nature, Status and Future. Phoenix. 
18s. Od. net. 


The book fulfils its title ; it is the work of one who 
knows, on the Struéture, finance, funétions, service and 
routine of the bookshop, and has written good chapters 
on opening a bookshop, the daily round and the relation 
of the bookseller to society, with a look ahead. That 
it is commended in a foreword by Hubert M. Wilson, 
will be sufficient for most librarians. 


RosNeER (Charles) Printer’s Progress, A Com- 
parative Survey of the Craft of Printing, 
1851-1951. Col. illus. Sylvan Press. 42s. Od. 
net. 


his presentable quarto is “dedicated to 100 years 
of British Printing by Balding and Mansell, printers, 
and produced by them at their works at Wisbech, 
Cambs.”’ It is mostly of reproduétions of representative 
work of their typographical art in the Great Exhibition 
year as compared with that of the FeStival year. It is 
a work which gives one almost a shock in its effeét of 
progress from the ornate and outmoded to the fine 
work that is done now, with many gradations between 
the extremes. A worthy addition for the printing seétion 
of the general as well as that of the special library. 


SroreY (Graham) Reuters’ Century, 1851- 
1951. Illus. Max Parrish 15s. net. 


For all who wish to gather faéts concerning the 
workings of the Press for the last hundred years, here 
is the ideal volume. The name of Reuter stands pre- 
eminent and its history is both world-wide and up to the 
hour. Lord Layton’s Foreword throws a fresh light 
on the well-known firm’s aétivities. 


Trttey (Morris Palmer) A Diétionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and 
the Seventeenth Century. Portrait. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan Press. 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege). {£4 17s. 6d. net. 


An exhaustive compilation of proverbs and the 
period which is the result of thirty years of work by the 
greatest expert on the subjeét, cannot be too highly 
recommended as the definite diétionary of proverbs 
of the important period with which it deals. It consists 
of four main parts, namely the diétionary proper, a 
Bibliography, Shakespeare Index and Index of Sig- 
nificant Words in the proverbs. 


Town (Laurence) Bookbinding by Hand. 
For students and craftsmen. Illus. Faber. 
21s. Od. net. 

An attractive enthusiastic guide by the le€turer in 
crafts at St. John’s College, York, which will appeal to 
librarians and others who would care to practise this 
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pleasant and praétical art. Lucid instruétions on every 
process and on tools, with a capital se&tion of simple 
exercises leading up to bookbinding, make it one of the 
most desirable of beginner’s books. 


GENERAL 
BRICKHILL (Paul) The Dam Busters. _ Illus. 
Evans Bros. 15s. Od. net. 

The foreword by Lord Tedder commends the 
epic exploits of 617 Squadron which carried out the 
immortal raids on the Moehne and Eder Dams. The 
narrative is exciting and written with enthusiasm. Good 
illustrations. 


Briccs (G. A.) Pianos, Pianists and Sonics. 
Illus. Bradford, Wharfedale Wireless Works. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Music lovers exist in abundance, but sound en- 
thusiasts are more specialised and this work by an 
expert appears to be addressed more especially to the 
latter class. A great deal of the text deals with the less 
well-known side of piano-playing and the work con- 
tains much information which cannot easily be gathered 
elsewhere. The illustrations and diagrams, of which 
there are over a hundred, help considerably in elucidat- 
ing the text and interviews with seven celebrated 
pianists give a personal note to the book. A glossary, 
index and notes on the FeStival Hall are appended. 


Cook (Kenneth), Compiled by. The Bandsman’s 
Everything Within. Hinrichsen. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

The work appears to fulfil the promise of its title, 
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CUNNINGTON (C. Willett) Women. Illus., some 
in col. Burke. 15s. Od. net. 


\ beautifully prepared volume in which Dr. 
Cunnington, who has made a lifetime Study of Women, 
has given us a symposium about these incalculable 
enigmatical creatures throughout the centuries. The 
book is cleverly illustrated, and will entertain the women 
as much as it will please the men. 


Depijer (Vladimir) With Tito Through the 
War. Illus. Alexander Hamilton. 17s. 6d. 
net. 

I'he author is a member of the Yugo-Slav National 
Assembly who was in Belgrade in 1941 when the Axis 
Stormed it, and throughout the war he was attached to 
the Supreme Command. His work, in diary form, is a 
first class original document giving what is alleged to 
be the first accurate account in English of the Tito 
regime Maps, unfortunately used as end-papers, and 
good illustrations enhance a desirable book 


Dosrte (Bonamy) Alexander Pope. Sylvan 


Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The famous literary critic gives in his usual 
masterly manner a Study both biographical and critical 
of the greatest of English classicists. Modern in manner 
and with great sympathy and admiration for the poet 
an attitude somewhat overdue in modern criticism. 


Duppte (R. S.) The Craft of the Metalworker. 
Illus. Technical Press. 17s. 6d. net. 

his would appear to be a competent introduétion, 

with good diagrams and illustrations, to all the pro 

cesses in ordinary metal-work, from the design to 

forging, casting and finishing. One chapter is devoted 

to the metals involved, and there is a seleé list of refer 


ence books 


MacraGGarr (EB, F.) and CHampers (H. H.) 
Plastics and Building. LIllus., some in col. 
Pitman. 60s. Od. net. 

Recent developments in the use of Plastics in 
building definitely call for a comprehensive work on the 
subjeét, and the authors have fully supplied the want 
The book is intended in the main for builders and 
those employed in the allied industries, but this in no 
way precludes the necessity for the student to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with the properties and 
fabricating processes of plastic materials, especially in 
view of the ever-increasing importance of the new 


developments in their use 


May (Arthur V.) The Story of Cotton. Illus. 
Burke. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is a Story well done. It gives a brief account of 
the relation of Lancashire to the Cotton trade; pro 
ceeds with a continuing popular touch, and adequate, 
clear, and to us novel, illustrations, to describe the con 
ditions and processes of manufacture ; and concludes 
with a chapter on its uses 


MusGrave (Clifford) Royal Pavilion. — Illus. 
1951. Brighton: Bredon & Heginbothom. 
15s. Od. net. 


No one is better equipped than its Direétor to write 
he romance of the great Brighton social centre of thet 


Regency \ most readable account of the building, its 


** Style,”’ decoration, furnishing, and the social life, and 
events to a suitable extent, from which they emerge 
Well produced and illustrated. 


Pa TERSON (Sir Alexander) Paterson on Prisons, 
Port. 1951. Muller. 15s. Od. net. 


Perhaps the most knowledgeable and moving 
practical book on prisons since the famous Sfate of the 
Prisons of John Howard; by the man who when he 
left Oxford, went to live in Bermondsey as one of the 
folk and began in 1906, when he befriended the famil; 
of a young Bermondsey boy who, in a drunken fit, 
murdered his wife. Paterson visited him in Dartmoor 
and out of this and other inside experiences he became, 
at the instance of Churchill, Prison Commissioner. 
Mr. Atlee contributes an introduction. 


THROWER (J. Thurston) Spice of Life. Illus, 
Burke. 5s. Od. net. 
An anthology of humorous seleétions from other 


writers—most of them contemporary—with _i!lustra- 

tions to add spice to the text. 

Wesrsury (Edgar T.) The “M.E.” Lathe 
Manual. Illus. Percival Marshall. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

\ work which is valuable to the Student as it 
supplements an earlier publication, Practical Lessons in 
Metal Turning and Screw Cutting and the Beginner's Guide 
to the Lathe, but this does not imply that the pro- 
fessional user of lathes would not equally benefit from 
its careful perusal, for it covers the complete ground 
from lathe design to the latest development and use 
of the modern engineering lathe. 


THE WONDERFUL Srory OF BritisH INDusTRY. 
Modern Knowledge Series No. 1. _ Illus., 
many in col. Ward Lock. 15s. Od. net. 

The work forms a valuable record of enterprise, 


produétion and invention. Many experts have con- 
tributed chapters on every aspeét of industry. 
FICTION 
CRANE (Frances) The Flying Red Horse. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

(nother exciting Frances Crane deteétive Story, 
where Jean and Pat Abbott solve the problem of the 
murder of Juliana Willoz, the younger sister of Mrs. 
Dollahan. Juliana’s body is discovered on the lawn of 
the Dollahan house. Quiet, peaceable Juliana was the 
last person anyone would have thought of murdering, 
for the youngest sister, Rosemary Willoz, was the 
“Stormy petrel” of the family. The Abbotts had to 
combat the Dollahans and the police before the solu- 
tion to the myStery was finally reached. 
Frencu (Susan) Oddly Enough. Jenkins. 

8s. 6d. net. 

The story of a Cinderella in modern dress, en- 
livened, however, by the presence of several Prince 
Charmings hovering in the background, and a titled 
gentleman aéting as Fairy Godmother. 

GLANVILLE (Alec) Out of the Shadow. Jen- 
kins. 8s. 6d. net. 

No one could have been more surprised than 
Dick Miller when he heard his name being called out 
in a small Irish bar by a Stranger, but he was even more 
amazed when he found that the man who was calling 
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him was none other than Robert Fraser, one-time 
submarine commander and Japanese prisoner of war. 
Fraser was accompanied by a beautiful girl, Yvette de 
Kernack, and they asked him to throw in his lot with 
them on an ill-tated schooner, | oyageuse, where a 
murder had taken place. There are plenty of thrills 
and danger before the solution is forthcoming. 


GriBBLE (Leonard) The Frightened Chameleon. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ man has disappeared in Paris. No one knows 
his real name Anthony Slade, of Scotland Yard, in 
company with Henri Duval, of the Sdreté, take a jour 
ney across Europe to find the first clue to the myStery 
surrounding the man known as the Chameleon. Up 
to Standard and very exciting. 


Kn1IGHT (Kathleen Moore) The Blue Horse of 
Taxco. Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

\n exciting thriller set in Mexico, where the life 
of the silver-jewellery trade is blended with excitement 
and mystery by the experienced hand of Miss Knight. 
\ dash of love interest completes the mixture, and 
Troy Banister, the beautiful woman who for the first 
time fails to get her own way, is a charaéter who Stands 
out magnificently against this colourful background. 


RouMER (Sax) Sins of Sumuru. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

One of the famous thriller writer’s most exciting 
tales about the dangerous, hypnotic Sumuru, a strange 
enigmatical woman, about whom no one knows very 
much. Sir Miles Tristram and Dr. Steel Maitland knew 
a little about her, but Tristram was murdered by a 
beautiful woman, and this left Maitland to solve the 
problem, which led him into the underworld and into 
all manner of thrilling incidents. 

RusuTon (Charles) No Beast So Fierce. Jenkins 
8s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of murder and kidnapping set in an Eastern 
city where a special agent from London fights to rid 
Calcutta of racketeers. The mysterious “‘Boss”’ is ruth- 
less and kills everyone W ho betrays the secret of the 
kidnap gang or who tries to divulge their names to the 
police. It is left to Deteétive Inspector ( adman to solve 
this grim mystery and this he does in a manner which 
will keep the reader’s eyes glued to the pages. 

Veircu (James) The Kindred Earth. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The Story of a winsome virl set in a Stark Highland 
background who, after many complications, seems to 
acquire in her charaéter some of the admirable granite 
from the rocks around her. 


Waits (Ruth Sawtell) No Bones About It. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

This thriller concerns three houses that Stood side 
by side in Elm Street Hill, which had all been built by 
one family group, the Wests, Carters and Peckhams. 
These families kept their loves and hates Sstriétly to 
their own circles, and it was not until three of the 
younger generation came home that the grim family 
secret came out and when it did, it brought death which 
Struck again and again before the solution was reached. 


Wixts (Ronald) Live Bait. Wingate. 9s. 6d. 
net. 


This is a Questing Owl Deteétive Story and the 
action takes place in a small village where the body 
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of a schoolboy is found in a wood. Two more mur 
derous attempts follow the first death and children are 
guarded closely and women Stay at home after dark. 
The local deteétive writer solves the intricate problem 
after many thrills. The solution is astonishing and will 
come as a complete surprise to the reader. The author 
allows his deteétive to work only on his local 
knowledge of the peopie involved and the village in 
which the murder takes place. An excellent thriller 
with a difference ! 
JUNIOR 
Cooke (Brian Kennedy) Sir Lancelot, from 
Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur and 
other Sources. Col. illus. Golden Legend 
Ser. Leicester: Edmund Ward. 7s. Od. net. 
The main story of the Round Table Knights is 
handled from several sources and in a manner that will 
commend it to most children. 


GARDNER (Hugh) Bruno Bear. Col. illus. 
Leicester: Edmund Ward. 7s. 6d. net. 

The popularity of these animal adventure books is 
almost universal. This, which tells the doings of a 
lovable little bear with a sheep dog and his master, 
and a host of other farmyard friends, will draw many 
readers. It is excellently illustrated. 

Guass (Dudley) The Songs of Peter Rabbit. 
Illus. Frederick Warne. 8s. 6d. net. 

The songs are created from the prose of Beatrix 

Potter ; for example : 
“Once upon a time there were four 
little rabbits, 
Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail and Peter, 
This is the rhyme of four little rabbits, 
Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail, etc.” 
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hey are set simply, the melodies being well within the 
very ordinary voice range, and the accompaniments 
such as the home or kindergarten pianist can play 


without much effort \ good addition for the music 


seétion of the junior library 
Happy Hours ANNuAL, 1951. Col. illus. 
Pickering & Inglis. 7s. 6d. net 
Compares well with other annuals which combine 
pictures, Stories, verses, games, crafts and real ad 


ventures 
PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


rHE ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, September and 
O@ober, 1951; A.L.A. BULLETIN, July-August, 
1951; LIBRARIAN, July, 1951; THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, August-September and Oétober, 1951 ; 
rHE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, Sep 
tember, 1951; NEW GEOGRAPHICAL LITERA 
rURE AND MAPS, June, 1951; THE LIBRARY OI 
CONGRESS QUARTERLY JOURNAL, August 
1951; ST. PANCRAS JOURNAL, September and 
Oéober, 1951 ; UNESCO BULLETIN POR LIBRAR 
IES, August-September, 1951; WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN, September, 1951 


Correspondence 


Cue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WorLbD”’. 

15th September, 1951. 
Sir, 

THe ScorrisH Liprary AssoOciATION 
\ month or two ago there appeared in 
Tue Liprary Wortp an article headed 
“Proposed New Scottish School of Librarian- 
ship”, in which the writer discussed, with some 
apparent authority, the future of the Scottish 
School of Librarianship. I am direéted by the 
Council of the Scottish Library Association to 
state that the writer of the article was express- 
ing his own personal viewpoint and that my 
Council disassociates itself from the views 
expressed, 

The writer is obviously quite misinformed 
on the overtures which were made by the 
Committee responsible for the establishment 
of the School. Edinburgh was originally 
selected as the location of the School, but none 
of the appropriate institutions, including the 
University, would adopt it. The overtures were 
then directed to the University in Glasgow and 
politely turned down. 

.When the Committee approached the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Commercial 
College they were warmly received and a 
feeling was firmly established that in the 
College the School of Librarianship would be 
enthusiastically encouraged. Intending students 
to the School of Librarianship should disregard 
the views expressed by the article quoted above 
and be assured that the School will continue 


in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Com- 
mercial College. 
Yours, etc., 
Wa. STEWART, 
Hon. Secretary, Scottish Library Association. 
Ed.—Thrs is dealt with in our Editorial. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary WoRLD”. 
3rd October, 1951. 


Dear Sir, 

Apropos of Mr. Enser’s remarks in ““Topi- 
calities” last month, it seems to me, as one of 
the unfortunates he mentions, that to dream 
wistfully of the position of Chief Librarian, 
or any senior post at all, is as far as any one of 
these individuals will ever progress, unless 
they be exceptional indeed. 

It is true that the people he seems to regard 
as desirable, if tardy, recruits to the profession 
can bring to it, in addition to the assets he 
mentions, a comparative point of view and, 
perhaps a leavening of new inspiration, both 
born of alien experience. They are likely to 
be keen and enthusiastic, with a sense of voca- 
tion, since to desert one calling for another, 
particularly one that calls for prolonged study, 
in the years following adolescence, indicates 
a desire to do so that is more than passing. 
I recall the difficulties I encountered last year 
when, still on the staff of a London bookseller, 
I attempted to change from bookseller to 
librarian. 

Nevertheless, possessing all these positive 
qualities, what is the position of the entrant 
in his middle twenties ? One to daunt the 
Stoutest heart. At least three years must elapse 
before he can add the letters A.L.A. to his 
name and thus be qualified to answer any 
advertisement for a more highly paid position. 
There are exceptions, but they are few. By 
the time the Associateship be achieved he will 
be considerably older than the majority of his 
equals in qualification, and carry for always the 
burden of “lack of experience”’. 

I repine not for myself, since I reconnoitred 
thoroughly the field of librarianship before 
entering it, and future experiences may cause 
me to revise present impressions ; nevertheless 
I cannot but feel that Mr. Enser fails to appre- 
ciate a problem that, since it affects but few 
in any profession, may be overlooked by the 
majority. Yours, etc., 

D. E. Jos. 
Reference Library, 
Walthamstow, E.17. 








